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storm which Russian diplomacy had helped to release but which it was powerless to control. The ungrateful task of finding a way out of the Balkan imbroglio \vas undertaken by a conference of ambassadors of the great Powers which met in London under the chairmanship of Sir Edward Grey (December, 1912). The two principal antagonists were Russia and Austria, although on specific issues their governments advocated at times identical policies (for instance, in favoring the allocation of Kavala, a Macedonian port of the Aegean, to Bulgaria instead of to Greece). Sazonov, fearing Austrian expansion in the Balkans and the revision of the status of the Straits to the detriment of Russia, endeavored to save, if possible, some part of the status quo formula already rendered obsolete by the surprise victories of the allies in the first Balkan war. He wished Constantinople to remain in Turkish hands and to maintain the unit}* of the Balkan League, Russia's probable ally in a war with Austria. Simultaneously he supported Serbian demands, although not with the determination hoped for in Belgrade, and courted Bulgaria, Rumania, and Greece, where Russian influence was less firmly implanted than in Serbia and Montenegro.
The objectives of Austrian policy were definite and clear-cut. Count von Berchtold, who became foreign minister after AehrenthaFs death in February, 1912, believed that the strengthening of Serbia was a real menace to the Dual Monarchy and that it should be prevented, or at least circumscribed, at almost any cost. Like Sazonov, he tried to win the friendship of the other Balkan states, especially when their ambitions could be gratified at the expense of Serbia. The anti-Serbian tendency in Vienna was accentuated after the reappointment in December, 1912, of a relentless advocate of a "preventive" war against Serbia, Conrad von Hotzandorf, as chief of staff, a position from which he was removed in 1911. England, France, Germany, and Italy did not lend unwavering support to their partners in? respectively, the Triple Entente and the Triple Alliance but pursued independent policies of their own. The rivalries and ambitions of the great Powers were superimposed upon the secular jealousies and irreconcilable claims of the Balkan states. The inevitable result was a series of improvisations and compromises which satisfied no one and were instrumental in bringing about World War I.
Opposed to war on moral grounds -s and mindful of Russia's un-
25 **I was brought up in tfee conviction/" Sazonov wrote in his memoirs, "that tlie only admissible type of nationalism is one that does not conflict with the faaia-